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*UNCIVILIZATION OF THE LINCOLN WAR. 


Wuen Mr. Lincoln, on a late occa- 
sion, was told of the starvation and 
horrible suffering of women and chil- 
dren in some parts where the Aboli- 
tion commanders have burned the 
wheat fields, and destroyed every 
pound of provision they could not car- 
ry off, he coolly replied, “yes, it is al- 
ways the way in war.” The insensi- 
bility, the brutality of this answer re- 
minds us of a passage in the life of 
that atrocious butcher, Charles, Duke 
of Burgundy, who, when he had taken 
the town of Nesle, in Picardy, ordered 
all the inhabitants to be put to the 
sword, the commanding officer to be 
hung upon the ramparts, and the whole 
town to be set on fire. Then, calmly 
looking on these atrocities, he said to 
one of his officers, Tel fruit porte Var- 
bre de la guerre, “Such fruit does the 
tree of war bear.” 

War, conducted by cowards and as- 
gassins, does, alas! bear such fruit ; 
but not in the hands of enlightened, 
humane and Christian commanders, do 
we hear of such barbarities. All such 
acts are just as violative of the laws 
of civilized war as they are of the laws 
of peace. Mr. Lincoln’s Abolition ge- 





nerals have no more right to burn the 
wheat fields of the citizens of the South 
—no more right to destroy their pi- 
anos, steal their spoons, jewels, pic- 
tures, books and clothing, all of which 
they have done from the beginning of 
hostilities—than they have to commit 
these same thefts in time of peace. 
The ties which unite the members of 
the human family—the ties of univer- 
sal brotherhood and of civil society— — 
are not dissolved by war. The obli- 
gations which make up a man’s duty 
to his neighbor continue in force, ex- 
cept so far as they are incompatible 


‘with the effectual use of the only 


means whereby an aggrieved nation 
can obtain redress. 

An enlightened and Christian, or hu- 
man commander, never permits wan- 
ton destruction of property. In the 
20th chapter of Deuteronomy there is 
@ passage in which God forbids this 
useless destruction of property, even 
in the land of his curse, ihe land of 
Canaan : ; 

“When thou shalt besiege a city, 
thou shalt not destroy the trees there- 
of by forcing an ax against them, for 
thou mayest eat of them, and thou 


170. 


shalt not cut them down and employ 
them in the siege; only the trees 
which thou knowest that they be not 
trees for meat thou shalt destroy.” 
Grotius and Francesco Victoria sub- 
stantially based their theory of the 
laws of war upon this principle. The 
proper test to apply to any question- 


able act of violence is the inquiry whe- 


ther it is, in any reasonable sense, ne- 
cessary to the attainment of the ob- 
ject in view. Civilized warfare dis- 
cards devastation and pillage, and all 
injury to private property, as instru- 
-ments for the accomplishment of its 
énds. Among civilized nations this 
has been the general rule for more 
than four centuries, When Henry V. 
appeared before the gates of Harfleur, 
in 1416, he issued orders strictly for- 
bidding all violence to private prop- 
erty or unarmed people. It was his 
wise policy, and one which harmon- 
ized with his kindly disposition, to treat 
the French as subjects rather than as 
enemies. Great stores of bread and 
beef, and beer, provided at home, fol- 
lowed his army, and he allowed noth- 
ing to be exacted from the inhabit- 
ants, even when they resisted his pas- 


sage, but bread and wine. Sir Harris: 


Nicolas, in the Appendix to his Battie 
of Agincourt, has preserved the gene- 
ral orders issued on this occasion. 
They prohibited strictly all marauding, 
insults to women, and unarmed men, 
and all wanton: destruction of proper: 
ty. The soldiers were to remain in 
their quarters, “on payne of smytynge 
of his head that departeth.” Some ex- 
tracts from them, and from the “ or- 
ders” of the famous Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, may show us to what ex- 
tent an English General endeavored 
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to maintain discipline in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century ; 

“‘A STATUTE FOR THEM THAT LETTE LABOUR- 
ERS AND MEN GOINGE TO PLOUGH. 
(SHREWSBURY. ) 

“That no man be so hardy to take from 
man going to the plough, harowe, or cart, 
hors, mare, nor oxe, nor non other beste 
longing to labour, upon payne of death, and 
that no man gave none impediment to no 
man of labour.” 

It will be seen that this “ order” for- 
bids, on pain of death, any soldier to 
disturb,even in the country of the 
enemy, any man who is plowing in 
the field, or to in any manner molest a 
laborer, or one who is a nun-combat- 
ant. 


**¥OR FOREYING THE COUNTRY ‘APPATYSED.* 


(SHREWSBURY.) 


‘Also, that no man foraie in the country 
appaised, but if it be haye, ottes, rye, and 


-other necessary vitailles, nor that no man 


geve unto his hors no wheate, nor to gader 
non, but if it be only to make brede of, and 
if the said foraiers take any bestaill for their — 
sustenance that they take reasonably, and to © 
make no waste, nor for to devour nor des- 
troye no vitaills, and also that the said fo- 
raiers take nor sell no oxen, ne no mylcke 
keene, but small bestail, and that they ac- 
corde with the pitie upon the payne afore 
saide.” 

This is an order for the regulation 
of foraging. It prohibits giving their 
horses wheat, or any grain used for 
the peoples’ bread, or to make waste 
of any kind of victuals, or to steal 
oxen or milch cows, on pain of death. 
The principle laid down was to do nv- 
thing that should expose the non-com- 
batant masses, such as laboring men, 
and women and children, to hunger 
and starvation. It is quite unlike the 
latitude allowed to the soldiers under 
our Abolition generals, whose march 
has been like a fire or a pestilence 





*Appatysed. A country forced to subsist 
troops. 
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wherever they have marched. In 
mere wantonness they have burnt 
whéatfields, cornfields, and burnt up 
or destroyed everything that lay in 
their path, unless it was of such a 
portable nature as to be stolen and 
carried off. Such wantonness as break- 
ing to pieces pianos has been encou- 
raged; spoon and watch-stealing seems 
to have been especially allowed. Es- 
pecially under Pope, Hooker, Burn- 
side, Grant, Hunter, Sherman and But- 
ler, every, species of marauding and 
theft seems to have been not only to- 
lerated but encouraged. Col. Free- 
mantle proves that the Catholic Church 
and the priest’s house, at Jackson, 
Miss., were fired and burnt down un- 
der Gen. Grant’s own eyes. Col. s’ree- 
mantle quotes a letter from a Mrs 
Ricks, from which we make the follow- 


ing extract, which will give a pretty 
fair idea of the manner in which the 
Abolitionists make war : 


‘“‘T went to a Lieut.-Colonel, who seemed 
very busy giving orders, and asked him what 
he expected me to do; they had Je‘t me no 
provisions at all, and I hau a large family, 
and my uusband was away from home. His 
reply was short and pointed—‘ Starve, and 
be damned, madam.” ‘They then proceeded 
to the carriage-house, took a fine new buggy 
that we had never used, the cushions and 
harness of our carriage, then cut the carriage 
up and left it. ‘They hunted for whisky and 
money—their search proving fruitless, they 
loaded themselves with our clothing, bedding, 
&c. ; broke my dishes ; stole my knives and 
forks; broke open my trunks and chests, and 
took everything they could lay their hands 
on. They burned our gin-house and press, 
with 125 bales of cotton, seven cribs contain- 
ing 600 bushels of corn, our stabies, and six 
stacks of fodder, a fine spinning machine, 
$500 worth of thread, axes, hoes, and all 
other plantation implements. ‘Then they 
came with their torches to burn our house, 
the last remaining building they had left. 
That was too much ; all my pride and the re- 
solutions I had made to treat them with cool 
contempt, and never let the worst come, to 
humble myself to the thievish cut-throats, 
forsook me at the awful thought of my home 
in ruins; I must do something, and that 
quickiy—hardened, thieving villains as I 
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knew them to be, I would make one effort for 
the sake of my home and children. I looked 
over the crowd, as they huddled together to 
give orders about the burning, for one face 
that showed a trace of feeling, or an eye that 
beamed with a spark of humanity, but find- 
ing none, I approached the nearest group, 
and, pointing to the children, I said, ‘you 
will not burn the house, wili you? You drove 
these little childeen from one home, and took 
possession of it, and this is the only remain- 
ing sheltering place they have.’ ‘You may 
thank your God, madam,’ said one of the ruf- 
fians, ‘ that we have left you and your d——d 
brais with heads to be sheltered.’” 

After this fashion we make war. 
This is what is called “saving the 
Union,” in the language of the sa- 
vages who have been supported, even 
by the Democratic party, in this course 
of uncivilization and brutality. If the 
South did not hold us in detestation 
they would sink lower than dogs in 
the estimation of all just people. All 
Europe looks on with amazement and 
horror at our atrocities and barbar- 
ism. No wonder that Lord John Rus- 
sell accused us of “introducing unci- 
vilized customs into the code of war.” 
Contrast the following order of King 
Henry V. with the customs introduced 
into warfare by Mr. Lincoln and his 
generals : 


**FOR THEM THAT DESTROYETH VYNES AND 
OTHER TRES BERING FRUTE. 


** Also, that no manner of man bete downe 
howsing to borne, ne non aple tres, not tres, 
ne no other tres bering frute, nor that no 
man put no best into vynes, nor draw up the 
stakes of same vynes.” 

All these orders were strictly en- 
forced. The hanging of Bardolph for 
stealing a pix was a real incident of 
this campaign, and it occurred when 
the army was in its great straights of 
hunger before the battle of Agincourt. 

Charles XII. was a great disciplin- 
arian, and severely punished maraud- 
ing and theft. “ You take kingdoms,” 


‘said a trooper accused of marauding, 


“why am I to be hung for making free 
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with a cabbage?” That was proba- 
bly a hard question for Charles XII. 
of Sweden, to answer; but it shows 
the extent to which that great com- 
mander went in punishing marauding. 
It was a boast of Napoleon’s, refer- 
ring to non-combatants in an enemy’s 
country, “Our presence is not felt.” 
“Tf,” said the Duke of Wellington, at 
St. Jean de Luz, “I could now bting 
forward 20,000 good Spaniards, paid 
and fed, I should have Bayonne. Now, 
I have both the 20,000 and 40,000 at 
my command on this frontier, but I 
cannot venture to bring forward any 
for want of means of paying and sup- 
porting them. Without pay and food 
they must plunder ; and if they plun- 
der, they will ruin us all.” When the 


Duke crossed the frontier in this cam- 
paign, he issued an order in which he 


said, “I am particularly desirous that 
the inhabitants should be well treated, 
and private property must be respect- 
ed in all cases.” Some of his officers 
so far disregarded these orders as to 
permit their soldiers to plunder, and 
Wellington instantly removed them, 
and sent them home in disgrace to 
England, closing his sentence with 
these emphatic words, “The Com- 
mander of the Forces is determined 
not to command officers who will not 
obey his orders in a matter so essen- 
tial to our success and the honor of an 
English army.” These humane rules, 
so essential alike to the discipline of 
an army and to the honor of a sol- 
dier’s life, were rigidly enforced in 
the late great Crimean war. The Eng- 
lish and the French troops who march- 
ed clattering in the gray of the morn- 
ing, with not over-filled stomachs, 


through the defenceless hamlets to the . 


attack of Bomarsund, resisted the 
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temptation of the pig-stye and the 
poultry-yard, and bargained for their 
potatoes within a common shot of the 
fortress, with the peasant-girls who 
represented the proprietors of the soil. 
The Tartar villages, perched among 
the highlands of the Crimea, were res- 
pected alike by British and French, 
Piedmontese and Turks. Nothing was 
taken without payment, and the small- 
est thefts were severely punished. 
Omar Pasha, the Turkish commander, 
pursued the same course in Mingrelia. 

Since these are the latest recognized 
rules of civilized warfare,can we won- 
der that all Europe agrees in expres- 
sions of surprise and horror at the 
barbarities we have perpetrated upon 
the people of the South, from the very 
commencement of this war? Our ar- 


*my correspondents, who have written 


for the New York Times, Tribune and 
Herald, have spread a knowledge of 
our brutality and barbarism broad- 
cast over the whole world. A corres- 
pondent in Grant’s army, for the New 
York Tribune, in a letter published 
June 20th, gives the following be- 
tween Gen. Butler’s Chief of Staff and 
a negro sergeant : 


‘¢ Well,” said Gen. Butler’s Chief of Staff 
to a tall sergeant, ‘‘you had a pretty tough 
fight there on the left.” ‘‘Yes, sir; and we 
lost a good many good officers and men.” 
‘“*How many prisoners did you take, ser-. 
geant?” ‘Not any alive, sir,” was the sig- 
nificant response. Gen. Smith says,*‘‘ They 
don’t give my Provost Marshal the least trou- 
ble, and I don’t believe they contribute te- 
ward filling any of the hospitals with Rebel 
wounded.’ 


The amount of all this is that But- 
ler’s Chief of Staff and the New York 
Tribune chuckle over the account the 
ebony devil gives of murdeirng wound- 
ed soldiers. It is a source of delight 
to them that these negroes take no 
prisoners, but assassinate their vic- 
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tims in cold blood. In any other coun- 
try such acts would be punished with 
death ; here, in this land demonized 
with the implacable, the hellish spirit 
of Abolitionism, they are sources of 
delight to all who keep company with 
the Republican party 

Another correspondent for a New 
York paper, who seems himself not to 
be yet totally brutalized, writing from 
“Before Petersburg,” of the date of 
June Lith, says : 


‘I am writing this letter under shade of a 
fine ‘ old oak,’ one of u group torming u grove 
in front of the rural mansion of a Dr. Bryant, 
as I learn from documents found on the pre- 
mises, and which is situated between three 
and four miles of Petersburg. The house, 
which had evidently been fitted up in a plain, 
substantial manner, is now completely strip- 
ped of everything of value which could be car- 
ried off by our soldiery, and is itself very 
much daumaged—windows smashed, walls 
marred, and doors broken. What the sol- 
diers could not carry off has been destroyed. 
I saw a piano-forte, which, marvelous to 
state, had been saved, although in a bruised, 
scarred condition,” 


The correspondent may well be sur- 
prised that the vandals left a piano 
only slightly bruised, for, as a gene- 
ral thing, wherever our army has gone, 
pianos, and even libraries and pic- 
tures, and other works of art, have 
been ruthlessly broken and torn to 


pieces. The same writer, in another 
part of his letter, says : 


‘*T will simply mention one feature in con- 
nection with the passage of the troops through 
the country which most attracted my atten- 
tion. This was the brutality of stragglers 
toward the inhabitants, and their vandalism 
as exhibited in reckless destruction of prop- 
erty. Everywhere I went, I found this class 
either preparing the ‘captured’ occupant of 
some ‘roost’ or ‘sty,’ or busily engaged mak- 
ing captures. Some action seems to have 
become necessary, not only to prevent the 
further robbery of unprotected women and 
children, but to prevent the decimation of 
regiments. Several houses I went into had 
been literally, so to speak, ‘cleaned out.’ In 
instances where the family had deserted, 
everything not portable was broken up, and 
little articies of dress, or furniture, which 
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might have been useful to the negroes who 

had remained behind, were wantonly des- 
troyed. In still other instances, where the 
families had remained at, their homes, and 
these instances were mostly in the case of the 
poor class, every mouthful they had to eat 
was taken from them.” 

Had these deeds been done in the 
army of any enlightened and Chris. 
tian commander, the marauders would 
have been promptly punished with 
death. It has been our misfortune, 
we may say our disgrace, that we 
have too many men at the head of our 
armies, who, by a long course of intem- 
perate and dissolute habits, have blunt- 
ed every moral sense. And another 
thing which renders these command- 
ers still more reckless of the usages 
of civilized warfare, is the intolerant, 
implacable and brutal temper of the 
party in whose interests they are fight- 
ing. The more brutal they could be 
in the style of conducting the war, 
the louder praise they have received 
from the Republican leaders, and from 
the Republican press. 

The following description of civil- 
ized warfare, under Gen. Banks, is ta- 
ken from a late letter from the army 
correspondent of the Missouri Repub- 
lican : 

‘‘When the gunboats were all-over the 
falls, and the order for evacuation was pro- 
mulgated, and the army nearly all on the 
march, some of our soldiers, both white and 
black, as if by general understanding, set 
fire to the city (Alexandria) in nearly every 
part, almost simultaneonsly. The flames 
spread rapidly, increased by a heavy wind. 

ost of the houses were of wooden construc- 
tion, and were soon devoured by the flames. 
Alexandria was a town of between four and 
five thousand inhabitants. All that part of 
the city north of the railroad was swept from 
the face of the earth in a few hours, not a 
building being left. About nine-tenths of the 
town was consumed, comprising all the busi- 
ness part and all the fine residences.” 

The scenes which transpired at this 
act of barbarity are well called “ ap- 
palling.” Feeble old men, sick wo- 
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men, and almost naked children, were 
seen rushing frantically out of the 
burning dwellings, nearly suffocated 
with smoke and flame, and filling the 
air with cries and moans of despair, 
which were enough to break any heart 
.except that of the demoralized and 
| vandalized soldiers under Banks. A 
' French journalist, a few months since 
said: “ We judge from the manner in 
_ which the Federals make war that they 
are totally demoralized as a people.” 
If it does not turn out that we are de- 
monized, we shall, for one, thank God. 
And we have no higher ambition than 
to place our name on record as ab- 
horring and denouncing the war, not 
only in its aims, but in the manner of 
its conduction. We would as soon go 
down to posterity as one of a banditti 
as a supporter of such a war. We 


have taught our soul to despise every 


man who approves of it. The lan- 
guage is strong ; but it is weak to ex- 
press the strength and depth of our 
abhorrence. Voltaire says that in his 
time an officer who should deliberate- 
ly give up a place to pillage would be 
as much disgraced as a man who 
should, on his own account, commit 
theft and arson. 

The laws of war are glosses on, and 
developments of, these simple princi- 
ples—that every operation should have 
a definite object ; that it should be the 
belligerent’s aim to attain that object 
at a minimum cost to himself, and 
without inflicting wanton suffering on 
the people of the enemy ; and that no 
object ought to be pursued at a cost 
which is out of all reasonable propor- 
tion to its value. Non-combatants 
and private property are to be spared 
as much as possible from the havoc, 
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necessarily frightful, and to be la- 
mented by every enlightened being. 
Every just-minded man will do all in 
his power to check the gusts of popu- 
lar passion, as well as to curb the li- 
cense of armies in the field, in order 
that the true principles on which alone 
war can lawfully be carried on, should 
be diffused and understood. Instead 
of this enlightened conduct, the entire 
Republican press, and a portion of the 
so-called Democratic press, together 
with a majority of the pulpits, have 
endeavored to arouse and keep up a 
spirit of rapine, blood and revenge. 
They have encouraged our soldiers in 
a course of plunder, arson and crime, 
which has left monuments of our 
shame on every spot of southern soil 
reached by our armies. We have tra- 
veled over the spots of Europe that 


were, in other centuries, the most ex- 


tensive battle-fields ; but, for the most 
part, history has no legends of the van- 
dalism which has marked every step 
of our progress in the South. In Eng- 
land their intestine wars were a light 
scourge compared with the record of 
destruction we have made ‘since Lin- 
coln reached the city of Washington, 
Whitelocke, after the terrible and 
bloody couflict which established the 
Commonwealth in England, wrote to 
Christina of Sweden, that the storms 
which had convulsed the island had 
left hardly any visible mark of devas- 
tution behind. When will time wear 
out the marks of our vandalisins in 
the South? When will the legends of 
our abominations cease to frighten the 
imagination of the historian? When 
will it be forgotten that there was a 
time when every man’s life here in the 
North was in danger who dared to 
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protest, in the name of civilization, re- 
ligion and humanity, against the bru- 
talized and brutalizing course of our 
armies? We may bluster and falsify 
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about it now; but this very course 
only makes our record more shameful, 
History is an inexorable judge. 





SPEAK OUT. 


Ont with thy thought! stand bravely there, 
As though a God were in thy breast ; 
Utter thyself! if thou would’st share 
The blessing of the truly’blest, 


Speak out. 


If shrinking cowards fear thy thought! 
Let them go hide—it is their place— 
Thou hast a noble battle fought, 
And thon art of a nobler race, 


Speak out. 


Though God alone will hear thy speech, 
Speak out until the thund’rous word 
Shall courage to the coward teach, 
And manhood’s sleeping heart be stirrad, 


Speak out. 


The heart shaJl vibrate through all time, 
In each brave thought of every hour ; 

For every honest word of thine, 
Through God is an eternal puwer, 


Speak ont. 


Speak bravely out—leave thy thoughts bare, 
Deep in the rolling stream of life, 

As treasures in the ocean are, 
Beneath the elemental strife, 


Speak out. 


Speak out, and hurl thy thunder- thought, 
Like Alpine torrents on the wrong! 
Redemption by thy life is bought, 
And in thy truth God's hand is strong, 
Speak out. 
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NORTHERN FICTIONS ABOUT SOUTHERN AGGRESSIONS, 


“Tue encroachments of slavery;” 
“The aggressions of the slave power.” 
These words have been the capital of 
the Republican-party. Without them 
the party would never have an exist- 
ence. But what these “aggressions” 
are we could never learn. They area 
fiction. As we shall see, a base false- 
hood, without a single redeeming truth 
to save them from the harshest epi- 
thet of “lie” Mendacious! We shall 
see from the record that all the “ ag- 
gressions” in relation to slavery have 
been from the North. That the South 
have been long-suffering and forbear- 
ing to a degree that we had no reason 
to demand or expect. 

The Jeffersonian has published com- 
parative tables of the slaveholding 
and non-slaveholding States, which 
exhibit the territorial gains of each 
section in such clear contrast, that we 
present them here for the purpose of 
proving our position that the South 
has been neither aggressive nor inso- 
lent in its territorial demands : 

“The Territory acquired with Inde- 
pendence from Great Britain, extend- 
ed from New Brunswick and the Cana- 
das on the North, to the northern 
boundary of Florida on the South, and 
from the Atlantic Ocean on the East, 
to the Mississippi River and Louisiana 
Territory on the West. 

“The area of this domain is upwards 
804,000 square miles, all east of the 
Mississippi River. 

“The territory lying to the west of 
the Mississippi River was, at the time 
of the American Revolution, under the 


dominion of France and Spain ; it ex- 
tends from the British possessions on 
the North to the Rio Grande on the 
South, and to the Pacific Ocean on the 
West, and including Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, contains an area of over 2,000,- 
000 of square miles. The United States 
at this moment claim dominion of all 
this vast tract of country from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, embracing an 
area (including Florida purchased in 
1818) of about 2,900,000 square miles. 

“ At the date of the Declaration of 
Independence, all this immense terri- 
tory was slave terrilory, and every 
signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—the signer from Massachusetts 
equally with the signer from South 
Carolina—was either himself a slave- 
holder, or was the representative of 
slaveholders. 

“During the period from the close 
of the Revolution to the year 1799, 
slavery was abolished in Pennsylva- 
nia, and the States to the East and 
North of it. So at that latter date, 
seven of the original States had be- 
come free States, and six remained 
slave States. 

“Previous to the year 1803, the 
United States held no territory west 
of the Mississippi River, and the ter- 
ritory east of that river, not organized 
into States, was the domain of several 
of the thirteen States, as follows: The 
territories of Vermont and Maine, 
which were the domain of New York 
and Massachusetts, respectfully, were 
admitted into the Union as free States, 
Vermont in 1791, and Maine as a ba- 
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lance to Missouri, in 1820. Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and part of Minnesota, forming what 
was known as the northwest territory, 
was the domain of Virginia, and was 
slave territory. 

“Kentucky was likewise the prop- 
erty of Virginia ; Tennessee of North 
Carolina ; Mississippi and Alabama of 
Georgia and South Carolina. 

“Tn 1783, Virginia, of her own free 
will, and without price, ceded the 
northwest territory to the United 
States. 

“This immense domain, in area 
equal to 260,000 square miles, was 
divided into five free States, as stated 
above, viz: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, and part of 
Minnesota ; about one-third part of 
this latter State is of that Virginia ter- 
ritory. 

The aggregate area of all 
the free States East of the 
Mississippi River is 466,663 sq. miles. 

Of which Pennsylvania, 

New York, New Jersey, and 
the New England States, to- 
gether contain but 162,435 sq. miles, 
And the other States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
part of Minnesota, all do- 
nated by Virginia, contain 
together an area of 260,227 sq. miles, 


Aggregating to 466, 663 sq. miles, 


All of which was formerly slave terri- 
tory, but now all free territory. 

A very graphic proof, certainly, of 
the “aggressive” spirit of slavery. 

It is thus seen how Virginia is enti- 
tled to the once endearing appellation 
of mother of States ; it is also seen that 
Old Virginia has donated of her own 
territory, of her own free will, an area 
greater in extent (by nearly 100,000 
square miles) than the total area of 
the States of New York, New Jersey, 
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Pennsylvania, and the six New Eng- 
land States, and devoted it to free- 
dom. 

Does the donation of this immense 
domain, the consenting that it shall 
be a free territory, exhibit a spirit of 
aggression on the part of the slave 
power? Let men who desire to be just, 
and who are seeking after truth, read 
this array of facts and ponder well 
over them. 

_In 1803, the Louisiana territory was 
purchased from France—this em- 
braced Texas and all the territory of 
the United States west of the Missis- 
sippi River, with the exception ot the 
California purchase, and contained 
about 1,500,000 square miles ; all of 
which was slave territory. 

At the time of the purchase of Flo- 
rida from Spain, in 1819, and in order 
to quiet the jealousy of New England 
towards Southern acquisition, Texas 
was ceded to Spain, as part of the 
consideration for Florida. So that 
while we gained but 59,000 square 
miles with Florida, we gave away in 
Texas and New Mexico territory over 
300,000 square miles. 

In 1820 Missouri applied for admis- 
sion into the Union as a State, but hav- 
ing a slavery Constitution, and though 
formed out of the Louisiana territory, 
which by the treaty of purchase with 
France was guaranteed as aslave ter- 
ritory, the New England faction raised 
a violent opposition to its admission, 
end the agitation was such that the 
safety of-the Union was then greatly 
endangered. The question was, how- 
ever, for a time settled, by the admis- 
sion of Missouri as a slave State, but 
with a proviso called the Missourt Com- 
promise, by which it was agreed that 
from that time slavery should be pro- 
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hibited (Missouri being excepted) 
north of latitude of 36 deg. 30 min. ; 
and that no State should be admitted 
with slavery formed in territory north 
of that line. Free States might be 
admitted from south, but no slave 
State from north of that line. It was 
at this date (1820) that the higher law 
doctrine was first broached ; then it 
was that sectionalism—northern sec- 
tionalism, began in malignant earnest 
its reign. This compromise Jefferson 
denounced as “the death knell of the 
Union.” 

Texas, as above stated, formed a 
part of the Louisiana purchase, and 
having been ceded to Spain, on the 
purchase of Florida, and being attach- 
ed to Mexico, with the success of the 
Mexican Revolution became one of the 
Mexican States ; afterwards, by her 
own revolution she became in turn, 
independent of Mexico, and was re-an- 
nexed to the United States. 

Again, the North still true to its 
“aggressive spirit” upon the institu- 
tions of the South, made an excite- 
ment which threatened to dissolve the 
Union. The New England States, es- 
pecially Massachusetts, in Legislature 
assembled, passed resolutions to dis- 
solve the Union, 

The Mexican war followed, and Ca- 
lifornia was acquired and purchased 
from Mexico, and was admitted into 
the Union. 

Now, what was the relative propor- 
tion of free and slave territory of the 
United States at the date of Abraham 
Lincoln’s election t 

The proportion of slave to free ter- 
ritory (I include the entire area, whe- 
ther States or territories) west of the 
Mississippi, was as follows ; 
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Entire area, about. 2,000,000 sq. m. 


Of this, at the date of Lin- 
coln’s election the area of 
free territory was 


1,335,251 sq. m. 
The area of slave territory ™ 


2,016,715 sq. m. 


The area of 1,335,251 square miles 
of free territory is divided into the 
following States and territories to be 
formed into States, viz :, lowa, Minne- 
sota, Kansas, Nebraska, Dacotah, Co- 
lorado, Idaho, Utah, Neveda, Oregon, 
Washington and California, twelve 
States, with at least twenty-four U.S 
Senators. 

The area of 681,464 square miles 
of slave tetritory, is divided into Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas (In- 
dian Territory), New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, six States, or to form six, with 
but twelve Senators. To sum up, we 


‘have a total area, thus: 


East of Mississippi River.. 804,000 sq. m. 
West “ s* ,. 2,000,000, sq. m. 


. 2,804,000 sq. m. 


This, which at one time was all slave 
territory, stood as follows at the date 
of Lincoln’s election : 


Free soil East of Mississip- 

pi River 
Free soil West o fMississip- 
1,335,251 sq. m. 


466,663 sq. m. 


Total Free soil 1,801,914 sq. m. 
Slave soil East of Mississip- 

pi River 440,754 sq. m. 
Slave soil West of Mississip- 

pi River...... 681,464 sq. m. 


Total slave soil...... .. 1,122,215 sq. m. 


Excess of free soil at the 
Gate of Lincoln’s election 679,669 sq. m. 
And showing a gain of free soil for 
the North since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, as follows : 


Total, Dec., 1860, area of 
the U.S. which was all 
slave soil July 4, 1776.... 2,804,000 sq. m. 
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Total area of slave soil, Dec. 
1860 


1,122,219 sq. m. 


Total gain of free soil for 
the North from the Decla- 
ration of Independence 
to. Lincoln’s election 1,681,786 sq. m. 


Do these-figures show southern ag- 
gression? Butlet us look a little fur- 
ther. The majorities in Congress, of 
free State representatives, over slave 
State representatives, was : 

In 1811—25, 

In 1822—34, 

In 1832—42, 

In 1842—48, 

In 1852—57. 
A majority which more than doubled 
itselfin 40 years. Do these figures 
show aggressions of the South? 

lt is not true that the South has 
ever demanded that a single inch of 
free territory should be devoted to 
slavery. Slavery existed on every 
foot of the territory of the Louisiana 
purchase. The position of the South 
was, that as laws protecting slavery 
already existed over all that region— 
laws which had not been repealed—it 
was not competent for the territory 
during its minority to repeal those 
laws. It always agreed that the in- 
stant any State was formed out of that 
territory it might repeal or retain the 
old laws protecting slavery, as it chose, 
by the sovereigu power of a State. 
Not so the North. It planted-itself 
upon the aggressive and preposterous 
doctrine that a State might not come 
into the Union unless its constitution 
agreed with the northern prejudice on 
the subject of negro servitude. The 
demand of the North was ‘no more 
slave States!” When did the South 
set up her dictum that any State might 
not abolish or retain slavery as it 
pleased, by the free exercise of its so- 
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vereign choice? Never. The dicta- 
tion, the interference, the aggression, 
have been always, and everywhere, 
on the part of the North. This is his- 
tory. On the part of the South no- 
where—never! It has always been 
willing that every State should man- 
age its own domestic affairs in its own 
way, subject to no limitations except 
such as are specified in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. History 
shows that it had kept, in good faith, 
the compact of the Union for more 
than forty years after it had been bro- 
ken by the North. This is not a pala 
table truth tous. But the business 
of an independent and faithful jour- 
nalist, like that of the historian, is to 
tell the truth. If Mr. Lincoln, or Mr. 
Seward, or any of their supporters, 
can show that we do not state the 
facts fairly, we shall be most happy 
to give their article a place in Tue 
Op Guarp. We repeat again, that in 
this difficulty between the North and 
South, the “aggressions” have ever 
been the work of the North, and we 
challenge contradiction. It is easy to 
deny, to denounce, to assert, to com- 
plain—“ as easy as lying”—but let us 
see the Republican who dare step for- 
ward to vindicate his assertions by an 
appeal to history. We have in vain 
sought for such a Republican. Per- 
haps Mr. Phillips, or Mr. Sumner, 
might, by their friends, be supposed 
willing to come forward and accept 
this offer. But they will not. They 
dare not, trust their cause to a fair and 
open debate. We are not aware that 
either of these gentlemen ever at- 
tempted to debate the merits of their 
cause. They are fluent enough in 
“glittering generalities,” and can 
make a plausible case from assumed 
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but false premises; but when have 
they ever ventured to trust these pre- 
mises to the scrutiny of debate? Mr. 
Douglas once knocked away the scaf- 
folding on which Mr. Sumner set up 
an argument on the floor of the United 
é States Senate, and Mr. Sumner replied 
by representing Mr. Douglas as a 
“skunk.” We are not aware that the 
Senator from Massachusetts ever ap- 
proached any nearer to a debate than 
this. It is the way with his class. If 
it were not for assumption and impu- 
dence their public harangues would be 
meagre indeed, Masters of the art of 
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declamation, they ignore the use of 
facts and the logic of reason. They 
can take a fictitious Uncle Tom through 
a vast variety of scenes, calculated to 
harrow the imagination and inflame 
the passions. But what could they do 
with a real Uncle Tom? He would be 
as uninteresting and as inanimate in 
their hands as a piece of charred wood. 
Their Uncle Tom is an own brother to 
their “southern aggressions.” Nei- 
ther has any existence except in the 
imaginations of their own brains. 
Their facts are jictions—their proofs 
lies, 





A CURIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF REINSICK. 


As once I was walking o’er mead and lea, 

A curious circumstance happened to me ; 

A huntsman I saw in the forest’s brake, 

He rode up and down beside a lake, 

And many a deer flew past the spot, 

What did the huntsman? He shot them not, 

He blew his horn by the forest green, 

Now tell me, good people, what could that mean? 


And as I walked on along the shore 

A curious circumstance happened once more 3 

In a isttle bark a fishermaid 

Rowed o’er by the side of the forest glade, 

In the twilight the fishes aroused her shot, 

But what did the maiden? She caught them not; 
She sang a song by the forest green, 

Now tell me, good people, what could that mean? 


Retracing my steps at evening's fall, 

The most curious circumstance ‘happened of all ; 
A riderless horse stood in the brake, 

An empty skiff stood on the lake, 


And passin 


g the grove of alders there, 


What heard I therein? A whispering pair, 
The moon shone brightly, the night was serene ? 
Now tell me, good people, what could that mean? 
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In referring to the late meetings of 
the workingmen of our country, a po- 
pular journal sneecringly says: ‘“ The 
people who have nothing to lose, ge- 
nerally make the greatest fuss about 
their losses in times of financial em- 
barrassment.” 

This sentence is as heartless as it 
is false and unjust. It is the lan- 
guage of ignorance, or delirious pride. 
The “people” of whom it speaks must 
have the means of subsistence, and the 
loss of that means is something as vi- 
tal to them, and indeed more vital, 
than the loss of millions of money to 
the capitalist. It is their all. Shall 


we be told that the man who has no 


wealth but that which is in his muscle, 
has nothing to lose? The coarse gar- 
ments that cover his body, the small 
rented room for which he must some- 
how pay, the little income with which 
he maintains his wife and children— 
all that, to be sure, is not land, is not 
a splendid mansion, is not equipage 
of fine horses ; and opulence and ig- 
norance may call it nothing, and it may 
be nothing to opulence and ignorance ; 
but it is something to humanity, it is 
everything to a man’s wife and chil- 
dren. It is a sacred property—as sa- 
cred, unquestionably, as the superb 
domains of opulence. This man’s right 
in the means of support should be as 
sacredly guarded by the laws as the 
banker’s hoarded gold. 

And the right of the workingmen to 
peaceably meet and freely discuss the 
causes of the failure of the means of 
support, is as unquestioned as their 


right to life. A full and free canvass- 
ing of all the causes that have led to 
the suffering of the masses, so far 
from being ridiculed by the press, 
should be abundantly encouraged by 
every friend of freedom and humani- 
ty. But, the newspapers tell us, “there 
is danger that they will combine 
against property.” The way to pre- 
vent disagreeable and dangerous com- 
binations is to give to all classes of 
society their rights, and never force 
them to brood over in secret what 
they are forbidden to discuss in pub- 
lic. The bitter sense of wrong will be 
only the deeper and more dangerous 
for suppression. 

We have been told that “the meet- 
ings of the laburing men are carefully 
watched, and will not be allowed to 
go beyond a point of prudence.” Who, 
but themselves, shall be the judges of 
what is prudent for them to say? No 
matter if the opinions they utter are 
not agreeable to us, that does not, in 
the least, affect their eternal right to 
hold and speak them. Shall they 
whose toil and industry have reared 
all the mansions and supplied all the 
feasts of the world be told that they 
are “watched,” whenever they meet 
to consider how they shall best escape 
the destitution and want that stare 
them in the face? When such insult- 
ing threats are made, is it not time 
the people began to “ watch” those who 
make them? We say yes. 

The true relative position of capital 
and labor is nowhere put with more 
terseness and truth than in Burke’s 
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celebrated “Thoughts on Scarcity.” 
That great man having long employed 
his unrivalled powers in defense of 
rank and riches, not as mere abstrac- 
tions, but as elements of order and se- 
curity, closed his career with record- 
ing his settled conviction on the rela- 
‘tive position of the wealthy and the 
laboring classes. ‘‘ Not only state and 
statesmen,” he says, “ but all classes and 
descriptions of the rich are the pension- 
ers of the poor, and are maintained by 
their superfluity. They are under an 
absolute hereditary and indefeasable de- 
pendence on those who labor, and are 
miscalled poor ; and who in reality feed 
both the pensioners and themselves.” 
These compendious admissions, the 
result of long experience acting on a 
most acute and capacious intellect, 
receive additional value from their 
having proceeded from one who was 
practically, and in heart, as deter- 
mined an opponent of the socialistic 
levelling doctrines as ever lived. 
There is nothing in them that encou- 
rages the mad and suicidal schemes 
of labor seeking to war upon capital, 
while it clearly recognises the stu- 
pendous folly and injustice of capital 
attempting to scourge or coerce labor. 
Hundreds of thousands of working 
people are now descending, by no 
fault of their own, and will soon be 
deprived of the means of support for 
themselves and families. Shall no ef- 
fort be made to remedy this great ca- 
lamity ? While thousands of contrac- 
tors are making at this moment mil- 
lions and millions out of the govern- 
ment, shall the people who do all the 
labor of the country be left to starve, 
and to be told, if they meet to consi- 
der their case, that they are “ watch- 
ed 2” 
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In our opinion, the workingmen 
should begin, in steady, solemn ear- 
nest, to “watch,” and to prépare to 
protect themselves from the selfish- 
ness and madness of the men who 
seem to think they are only the de- 
pendent, passive agents of capital and ‘ 
power. The working man who now 
receives nominally twelve dollars a 
week for his services, really gets but 
Jive, or at most siz dollars. How is 
he to support his family off of this 
pittance? Every day the stuff he re- 
ceives as money is growing less in 
value, while the necessaries of life are 
constantly increasing in price. What 
is to become of him? Is he to wait 
in supineness until starvation is ac- 
tually upon him? Is he to sit still 
until he is too weak and too helpless 
to save himself and his family from 
destruction? We see no possible re- 
lief but in combination — peaceable, 
but resolute and carnest combination. 
A single poor man is powerless to pro- 
tect or save himself; but a hundred, 
or a thousand, or ten thousand, or a 
hundred thousand poor men, wisely 
acting in concert, are a power which 
is able to say to those who insulting- 
ly tell them that they are “ watched,” 
So are you “watched,” and by those who 
hold the forces of the country in their 
hands! When a free people consent 
to be watched, their liberties are al- 
ready half gone. The laboring men 
of New York are reminded almost 
every day by silly people who have 
grown suddenly rich out of the profits 
of shoddy, that “ Gen. Dix is here with 
20,000 soldiers to watch you.” What 
stupidity ! What impolicy! Cannot 
these inflated dolts, these despicable 
accidents of shoddy, see that if it has 
really come to watching, the laboring 
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classes are here, to the number of two 
hundred thousand, to watch Gen. Dix, 
or whoever else may be sent to intimi- 
date them? We wish the delirious 
disciples of Mr. Lincoln’s despotism 
could be made wise in time. We wish 
the press in Mr. Lincoln’s interest 
could be persuaded to lower its haugh- 
ty and insulting tone when it speaks 
of the movements of labor. We see 
that in West Hoboken, N. J., the la- 
boring men have in good sound ear- 
nest rebuked the intolerance with 
which they are treated by the support- 
ers of the war. At a town-meeting 
of the taxable inhabitants a vote was 
unanimously passed to issue township 
scrip to raise the necessary funds to 
either exempt, or get substitutes, for all 
the conscripts of that place. It was 
left optional with the drafted man whe- 
ther he would take the $300 and pay 


his exemption, or take $400 and add 
of his own funds what might be ne- 


cessary to procure a substitute. But 
capitalists and the banks, while they 
were ready to advance, on the credit 
of the town, all funds necessary to 
procure substitutes, refused to advance 
a cent to pay exemptions. A laborer’s 
meeting was called, numerously at- 
tended, at which the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously passed : 


“*1, Resolved, That the poor man is the one 
who least of all can afford to go to the war ; 
that the rich can best afford to go, because 
if they should be killed, or maimed, or lose 
their health, they would not leave their fa- 
nnilies to the wretched fate of the pauper, as 
the poor inevitably would do. 


“2. Resolved, That it is true economy, as 
well as justice and humanity, to keep the poor 
at home to labor for the support and educa- 
tion of their own families, while they cheer- 
fully accord to the rich and the ambitious the 
honor and glory of fighting the battles of 
their country. 

“3, Resolved, That those banks and capi- 
talists who refuse to lend money, abundantly 
secured by the faith of townships and coun- 
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ties, to pay the exemption of those who are, 
unfortunately, too poor to procure substi- 
tutes, evince an inhumanity, and a contempt 
for the poor, which shuts them out from the 
application of the divine rule, ‘Blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.’ 


“4, Resolved, That it is the duty of the 
poor to thoroughly understand who are their 
friends, and to faithfully stand by each other, 
whatever the pressing emergency that may 
overwhelm them.” 

At the same meeting it was resolved 
to form an association of laboring men 
to hold weekly meetings for the pur- 
pose of aiding one another in the midst 
of the want which so threateningly 
scowls at the poor. If the war lasts 
six months longer, the poor man will 
find himself working six days to get 
dinners for his family for three days. 
Shall he wait until starvation is upon 
him before he moves for safety and de- 
fence? Now, while yet they can, the 
laboring masses ought to form, in 
every neighborhood, associations, 
which, by paying small weekly dues, 
may gather a little fund, to be used 
for relief, however small, in some hour 
when all other sources may fail for a 
day’s subsistence. That politician who 
would quiet the poor with the assu- 
rance that allis going well—that there 
is no danger of want—is either a 
knave or a dolt. The trash they now 
receive as money is worth only about 
thirty-five cts. on the dollar, and grow- 
ing every hour less, while all the ne- 
cessaries of life are rapidly going up 
in price. A few stages more, and the 
man who receives nominally $12 a 
week for his labor, will really get only 
$3. That sum will not support his fa- 
mily for one day. But the Abolition- 
ist will say, “let him go into the ar- 
my!” And leave his family to starve, 
or to be made paupers! And finally, 
his wife left a widow, and his children 
orphans! The rich can better afford 
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to take these fearful certainties upon 
themselves than the poor. A rich 
man’s widow and children have abun- 
dance of protection in any event. Not 
so with the poor man’s family. Kill 
him, or maim him, and there is, for the 
wife of his bosom, the death of the 
pauper ; for his sons, a coming up in 
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ignorance and vice; for his daughters, 
the woe of prostitution! Alas, the fa- 
milies of thousands of our poor sol- 
diers have already gone down that 
road of death. Who but a wretch will 
seek to send other thousands on the 
same fatal path? 





GEN. McCLELLAN’S “ AVAILABILITY” EXAMINED. 


Four or five Democratic papers in 
the whole of the United States have 
the name of General McClellan at the 
head of their columns as a candidate 
for Democratic nomination for the Pre- 
sidency ; and there are other papers 


professing to be Democratic which 
evince a decided leaning in the same 


direction. We have taken some pains 
to ascertain the grounds on which this 
preference is based, and in no instance 
have we heard any reason given for 
such a nomination, except that of avail- 
ability. We have never heard it claim- 
ed that Gen. McClellan possesses the 
great and peculiar statesmanship neces= 
sary to bring our country out of this 
gulf of catastrophes. Neither the 
quality of his intellect, the character 
of his studies, nor his experience, give 
him any consideration as a statesman. 
That he is an amiable gentleman and 
a good general we cheerfully concede; 
but neither of these qualities fit him 
for the Presidency in times like these. 
It would certainly, after our present 
experience, be refreshing to see a gen- 
tleman in the chair of the White House; 
but that quality alone, unsupported 


by the great and shining attributes of 
distinguished ability and experienced 
statesmanship, would, we fear, prove 
asad and sickening failure. Is ita 
time when the Democratic party can 
-afford to treat lightly the fitness of a 
nominee for the Presidency? We have 
said that we are not aware that any 
Democrat has urged Gen. McClellan’s 
nomination on any other ground than 
that of availability. We suggest that 
if there is no other reason to be given, 
his nomination at the present time 
would be a crime as well asa folly. It 
is this very politician’s dodge of avail- 
ability, without regard to principle or 
Jitness, which has demoralized the pub- 
lic mind, and brought our country in- 
to its present deplorable condition, 
This destroyed the old Whig party. 
Under the leadership of such men as 
Clay and Webster it was a great, an 
honorable and Constitutional party, 
While it remained true to its own 
principles it was a powerful party. 
But, at last, thirst for office caused it 
to follow for years the fortunes of an 
adventurer, and its nominces were se- 
lected for availability, without refer- 
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ence to the question of their ability or 
their principles. It occasionally gain- 
ed a victory, but every such victory 
was a step towards its final, inevita- 
ble dissolution. It died, at length, of 
the itch of availability. Of late years, 
the Democratic party has been de- 
moralized and .almost destroyed by 
the same unprincipled dodge of availa- 
bility, in opposition to its ancient and 
honorable course of firmly announcing 
grand political principles, and then 
nominating men who represented those 
principles. When it began to deviate 
from this course, its power departed. 
With its fall fell the Union Fora 
quarter of a century the Democratic 
party held the Union together, after it 
had been morally dissolved by the vi- 
olence of northern fanaticism. If 
there is any hope for the future, it lies 
alone in the Democratic party. If 
there is any chance for the Democratic 
party to regain its lost greatness, it 
is alone in a return to its ancient faith, 
to the fundamental principles of gov- 
ernment which the party, under Jef- 
ferson, was established to defend. To 
think of nominating men to office who 
do not represent those principles, is 
both a folly and a crime—is, in a 
word, to say that the party has no 
principles, but is an organization for 
political plunder. In the present cri- 
sis, a victory so gained would be the 
worst defeat of the Democratic prin- 
ciple, and might prove the everlasting 
overthrow of liberty on this continent. 
Let the Democratic party achieve 
power on the platform of war upon 
sovereign sister States, and the Euro- 
pean principle of centralized coercive 
despotism has not an organized anta- 
gonist on the American continent. 
Whatever becomes of conventions and 
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their nominees, such a dreadful cala- 
mity must not, shall not, be allowed 
to fall upon the country. There must 
and there will be an organization 
standing by the ancient Democratic 
principle of government. If one fails 
to do this, another will come in its 
place that will not fail in a matter so 
vital to party honor and to liberty. 

We conceive, therefore, that there 
is no obscurity about the results of 
the Chicago Convention. If, with a 
manly and patriotic truth and courage 
it enunciates the grand old principles 
of local self-government and State so- 
vereignty on which our fathers found- 
ed the Constitution and the Union, so 
far well. If not, then it will be feft 
for another Convention to re-affirm 
those principles, and to take the hon- 
orable responsibility of defending and 
transmitting them as a legacy to the 
future. 

We take it for granted, however, 
that the Chicago Conventiun will plant 
itself firmly on a platform of Demo- 
cratic principles. After so doing, if 
it is wise and consistent, it will nomi- 
nate some man of ability and states- 
manship, who represents those princi- 
ples. Is Gen. McClellan that man? 
Gen. McClellan’s record, and the two 
or three speeches he has made, are in 
direct antagonism to the everlasting 
principles of the Democracy. His 
theory is, like Lincoln’s, that the States 
are the subjects of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to be coerced by arms, precisely 
as Austria or Russia would coerce re- 
volted colonies. As a philosophy of 
military despotism, we are unable to 
perceive that he differs in any parti- 
cular from the Austrio-Russian theory. 
Can the Democratic party consistently 
nominate such a man? Can such a 
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man honorably accept the nomination 
of the Democratic party upon a Demo- 
cratic platform? These are very 
grave questions, which are not to be 
set aside by the mere expletives of po- 
litical tiros and adventurers. The fate 
not only of a party’s honor but of a 
country’s destiny, is suspended on 
these questions. If Gen. McClellan 
is the choice of the Convention, and 
will frankly accept the nomination on 
a clearly defined platform of peace and 
Democratic truth, we shall certainly 
find no cause to complain of him. We 
could not hesitate to support him; but 
we speak advisedly when we say that 
neither he nor any other man can re- 
ceive the support of the masses of the 
Democratic party on any other plat- 
form. The hour for trifling, for politi- 
cal dodging, and mere spoils hunting, 
is passed now. The hour to re-an- 
nounce and re-defend great political 
truths has come. We stand very near- 
ly where or fathers stood ninety years 
ago. Like them, we must buckle on 
the armor of truth, and, if need be, 
the sword of justice and of vengeance, 
Such were the terms on which they 
achieved liberty. On no lighter 
grounds can we preserve it, since it is 
now assailed with a malice and a fury 
our fathers never experienced, 

But suppose Gen. McClellan should 
heartily accept a nomination on a De- 
mocratic peace platform, is he really 
the most available candidate for the 
occasion? That he is the choice of 
the soldiers who were under him in the 
army of the Potomac, there is no doubt. 
But how many of these would be per- 
mitted to vote for him? Uertainly on- 
ly those who have been discharged 
from the army. Now, against this 
preference is to be placed the great 
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bulk of the Democratic party, whom 
it will be very difficult to persuade to 
vote for any man who has a drop of 
the blood of this detested war upon 
his hands. Is it wise to nominate a 
man who must meet at once so formid- 
able a repugnance? Is that the true 
way to “unite the party?” It must 
not be forgotten that one of the most 
effective weapons in the hands of the 
Democracy, to be used against Mr. 
Lincoln in the approaching campaign, 
is the history of the despotic, illegal 
arrests. Is not Gen. McClellan’s re- 
cord sadly complicated with these 
wrongs? Was not the most infamous 
of all these arbitrary acts, viz., the 
seizure and imprisonment of the Legis- 
lature of the sovereign State of Mary- 
land, done by his order? The follow- 
ing answers this question : 


(Confidential. ) 


Heapquarters Army or THE Potomac, 
Wasuineton, Sept. 12, 1861. 


Maj.-Gen. N. P. Banus, U.S. A. : 


Generat : After full consultation with the 
President, Secretarys of State, War, &c., it 
has been decided to effect the operation pro- 
posed for the 17th. Arrangements have been 
made to have a government steamer at Anna- 
polis to receive the prisoners and carry them 
to their destination. 

Some four or five of the chief men in the 
affair are to be arrested to-day. When they 
meet on the 17th, you will please have every- 
thing prepared to arrest the whole party, and 
be sure that none escape. 

It is understood that you arrange with 
General Dix and Governor Seward the modus 
operandi. It has been intimated to me that 
the meeting might take place on the 14th; 
please be prepared. I would be glad to have 
you advise me frequently of your arrange- 
aoe in regard to this very important mat- 

r. : 

If it is successfully carried out it will 
far towards breaking the back-bone of the 
rebellion. Itwould probably be well to have 
a special train quietly prepared to take the 
prisoners to Annapolis. 

I leave this exceedingly important affair to 
your tact and discretion—and have but one 
thing to impress upon you—the absolute ne- 
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cessity of secrecy and success. With the 
highest regard, I am, my dear General, 
Your sincere friend, 
Gro. B. McCuietzan, 
Maj.-Gen. U. & A. 
On the 20th of the same month Gen. 


McClellan sent the following dispatch: 


To Maj.-Gen. Bans : 

Have you any more of our friends to send 
from Frederick to Annapolis? Please answer 
at once. I wish to know on account of or- 
dering off boat. 

Maj.-Gen. McCrenian. 

He mockingly calls the victims of 
his despotic deeds “our friends!” Is 
that a record for a man to go befure 
the Democracy with, as a nominee for 
President, in a campaign for freedom ? 
If the Legislature of a sovereign State 
may be plunged into a bastile by the 
Federal Government, then there is an 
end to the system established by our 
fathers. If such a deed was not a 
crime, the existence of the Democratic 
party is a fraud from the beginning. 
By the Constitution and laws of the 
State of Maryland, that act is punish- 
able with death. Whenever the State 
of Maryland shall regain the just pow- 
er to enforce its own constitution and 
laws, every party to this deed, caught 
within the jurisdiction of the State, 
may be arrested, tried and hung, as 
old John Brown was for a less grave 
offense against the sovereignty of the 
State in Virginia. This is law. Being 
elected to the Presidency would not 
save a man from the penalty. It is 
an ugly truth ; but it is childish, not 
to say foolish, to shut our eyes to the 
facts. Does any man in his senses 
imagine that the honest and virtuous 
masses of the proud old State Rights 
Democracy can be rallied with enthu- 
siasm on a nominee of such an unfor- 
tunate record, and with principles so 
antagonistic to every doctrine held sa- 
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cred by that Democracy? Is the par- 
ty to be regarded and treated by its 
friends as a self-stultifying organiza- 
tion? Is it a mere machine for offi- 
cial plunder, to be clutched at by any 
means, however destructive of its own 
principles? What is the meaning of 
“availability?” Is it some juggler’s 
word to cheat and delude? Is thig 
the way to unite the Democratic party 
—to outrage the principles and preju- 
dices of the best portion of it? 
“ Availability” ought to signify a man 
who can harmonize the greatest num- 
ber of interests and prejudices, while 
giving the least offence to any. Such 
@ man certainly may be found—a 
man who represents the principles of 
the party, and whose record is with- 
out spot or wrinkle. If there be one 
man in our country whose ability and 
statesmanship distinguish him above 
the rest, and who has never been 
wrong on the vital issues of the hour, 
he is the “available” one. It must 
now, we think, be apparent to all who 
are capable of an intelligent opinion, 
that if our country is saved at all it 
will be by the arts of peace and not of 
war. The man who only represents 
batiles is surely the least “ available” 
now. All the angels of heaven could 
not infuse into the approaching Demo-. 
cratic campaign the least gush of mi- 
litary enthusiasm. The military his- | 
tory of our country for these three | 
years is one of plunder, arson, mur-. 
der and oppression; and the very sight 
of a manin uniform is already hate- 
ful to every man and woman who is 
not a sympathiser with the stupendous 
abominations that have destroyed us. 
The delusive, the despotic question, as 
to what we shall do with the South, 
has, thank, God, ceased to be the one 
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uppermost in the popular heart. What | 


shall we do with ourselves ?—that is 
the great question now. How shall 
we get out of this labyrinth of blood? 
How shall we restore a nation, de- 
moralized and brutalized by military 
rule, to the peaceful arts of industry 
and morality? That is the great bu- 
siness for the future. It is the task 
of the Democracy. It is a work for 
statesmen and civilians. The great- 
est civilian must be the model man, 
the hero, in this grand business of re- 
constructing American civilization and 
liberty. Generals represent the des- 
potism and the uncivilization which it 
will be our glory and our salvation to 
sweep intooblivion. Our disease, our 
almost fatal sickness, is Generals. 
Civilians is the antidote. Let us not 
make fools of ourselves at the first 
step. Our task is the work of men. 
Let us not behave like a band of train- 
ing children. 

We offer these considerations with 
no personal ill feeling against General 
McClellan. We know that at a later 
day he was brutally maligned by the 
Administration, because he could not 
be induced to go the full length of un- 
civilized wartare demanded by it. We 
honor him that he had the virtue and 
the pluck to refuse to tarnish the ho- 
nor of asoldier by permitting the van- 
dalisms which have been allowed by 
every General who has retained the 
friendship of Mr. Lincoln and his des- 
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peradoes. But we cannot persuade 
ourself that he would not be, under 
the circumstances, a weak candidate 
for the Democracy. While we say 
this, we have no personal preference. 
Principle and success are all we seek. 
Some man of distinguished ability and 
freedom from public contention, like 
Judge Nelson, of New York, or Judge 
Woodward, of Pennsylvania, with, for 
Vice-President, the ablest statesman 
and financier in the land, would form 
a ticket that will, we believe, be sure 
of election, if a free and fair vote can 
be had. And if such a vote cannot be 
had, then it will be folly to vote atall: — 
Let us have no farce. Let us not fool 
ourselves by attempting to vote 
against bullets and rotten boroughs. If 


-we are men, we shall first strangle the 


wretches who attempt to carry elec- 
tions in a free country by such means. 
That, thank God; is one right we can 
never lose—the right to fight for a free 
and fair election. If, with the voice 
and determination of true men, we re- 
solve to have a fair election, we shall 
have it. And we shall, we believe, 
elect our nominee. Gen. McClellan is 
eminently fitted for the post of Secre- 
tary of War, or Commander of the 
Army, and we have no doubt that if 
his own preference were consulted he 
would choose either of them before the 
position of President, where all his 
duties would be so new and embar- 
rassing. 
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—We are informed: by a member of Con- 
gress (not a Democrat) that for the first three 
weeks of Gen. Grant's campaign against Rich- 
mond, Mr. Lincoln and the Cabinet had no 
idea that all was not progressing well. But, 
at the end of that period, they came to com- 
prehend the fact, which had all the time been 
perfectly understood by all who are not de- 
mented by passion, that every one of Grant’s 
so-called flank movements was a most ruin- 
ous and mortifying defeat of the Abolition 
army. Nov, all who are not willing to lie 
outright, confess that Gen. Grant has not ob- 
tained a single victory in battle since he 
crossed the Rapidan. But this failure in 
battle is really the least of Grant's misfor- 
tunes. He has destroyed the best part of his 
veteran army, and has fearfully demoralized 
what is remaining of it. An army as badly 
shattered as Gen. Grant’s has been in these 
conflicts with Lee, must be necessarily, to a 
greater or lesser extent, demoralized. But 
the soldiers under Grant believe that their 
comrades in arms have been recklessly and 
foolishly slaughtered. A gallant officer, 
wounded in one of the last of Grant’s disas- 
trous defeats, in speaking of the useless and 
horrible waste of life, said in our hearing, 
“Tf this is generalship, I have misunderstood 
the meaning of the word.” The feeling 
shown by this officer pervades Gen. Grant’s 
army to-day. It pervades the country. Of 
all the unfortunate commanders who have 
fallen in the public estimation since we be- 
gan this war, Gen. Grant is the most unfor- 
tunate and the most to be pitied. Curses 
will follow his head to his grave. Of the se- 
ven Generals who have commanded the Ar- 
my of the Potomac, only two, McClellan and 
Mead, have escaped public contempt; but 
poor Grant, from the highest, has fallen to 
the lowest niche of fame. McDowell will be 
pitied, Pope laughed at, Burnside.and Hook. 
er jeered, but Grant will be despised. With 
better means than all the rest put together, 
he has wasted all in such a manner as to 
plunge the most sanguine hope into despair. 
Never more can he go into a town or village 
in the whole North where his name will not 


excite horror in the breasts of numberless 
widows and orphans. He is the death’s head 
of a whole people. Thus lies prostrate the 
seventh and last idol of the Potomac. Where 
is the next victim? 


—Are we not tired of hearing so much 
about ‘supporting the government,” ‘re- 
sisting the government,” ‘destroying the 
government,” anda great deal of like non- 
sense? Who resists the government? Be- 
fore we can answer that question, it is im- 
portant to settle the matter as to who is the 
government. Mr. Lincoln is not the gov- 
ernment Congress is not the government. 
The Supreme Court is not the government. 
All these united do not form the governing 
power of‘our country. Under our system 
The People is the government ; and the Pre- 
sident, the Congress, and the Supreme Court, 
are only official agents to execute the will of 
the sovereign people, or to administer their 
laws under carefully guarded Constitutional 
limitations, All of Mr. Lincoln’s usurpa- 
tions are assaults upon the government. He 
is the guilty party, who is opposing and seek- 
ing to destroy the government! In England, 
the governing power, instead of being the 
people, is the aristocracy. Suppress the aris- 
tocracy in England, and there is no political 
organization left—the government of that 
country would be overthrown, just as Lin- 
coln is seeking to overthrow the government 
of this country by suppressing the rights and 
powers of the people. Said Napoleon: ‘If 
religion had been taken away from Rome, 
nothing would have been left.” The reason 
was that the government of Rome was the 
priesthood. If we take sovereignty from the 
people of America, there is nothing left of 
our government. It would be as effectually 
destroyed as the government of Great Bri- 
tain would be by the overthrow of the aristo- 
cracy, or as the government of Austria would 
be by ignoring the crown. So if it be true, 
as these noisy imbeciles declare, that those 
who are opposing, and trying to destroy our 
government, ought to be hanged, Mr. Lin- 
coln’s neck is the one to which they must fit 
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their halter. He is the lraitor who is oppos- 
ing the government established by the people 
of the United States. 


—A foolish editor, the organ of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s abominations, says: ‘‘The greatest 
mistake we have made is that we did not 
crush out the last vital spot of Copperhead 
Democracy at the start.” No, poor fool, the 
greatest mistake you made was to compel 
the people of the South to fight for their Lib- 
erty, which also compelled all good people 
in the North to denounce your despotism. 
The greatest good of a people is their liber- 
ty. Liberty is to the collective body what 
health is to the individual. Without health 
no pleasure can be tasted by man. Without 
liberty no happiness can be enjoyed by so- 
ciety. The obligation, therefore, to defend 
liberty is greater than all others ; and he is 
a traitor to a free country who will not glad- 
ly devote his life to preserve its freedom. 
Mr. Lincoln has forced upon Gen. Lee the 
honor, which we should gladly have with- 
held from him, of fighting the battle of de- 
fensive liberty on this continent, while Lin- 
coln and his party carry on a war of offen- 
sive despotism. Lincoln’s war is not upon 
the South alone ; it is upon the North also. 
Itis a war against a great principle—the 
principle of liberty and self-government. It 
is a war against Democracy—against the par- 
ty that made the Constitution, and conducted 
the country through every step of its pro- 
gressive glory, up to the hour when it fell by 
falling into the hands of a clan of despots 
and desperadoes. It is possible that we have 
only entered the field of blood—that the ter- 
rible struggle is but just commenced. If, as 
is more than intimated by the leading Re- 
publican papers, the despotism inaugurated 
over the North is to be continued, then, in- 
deed, the sword isas yet but just started from 
its scabbard. If we have not a right to our 
thoughts, our sympathies, our hopes and 
faith, then shall the battle rage until we have 
vindicated our liberties and our manhood. 
We are coming to a point where the fight 
must bé with those who are attempting to 
rob us of our freedom. The delusion of 
fighting for the skeleton of a Union, after we 
have ourselves crushed the soul out of it, is 
nearly over. For one, we do not hesitate to 
declare that we a thousand times prefer death 
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in an honorable conflict to preserve our liber- 
ties, than a life of servitude and submission 
to the bloated despotism which hourly threat- 
ens us. If we are not free, let us make our- 
selves so! We know what we say. We hear, 
but we despise the threats! We may indi- 
vidually fall, but we know that we leave those 
behind us who are sworn to execute our last 
will and testament, which is that of death to 
the assassins. We are weary of hearing and 
reading the threats of Mr. Lincoln’s satraps. 
If they stop where they are, all is well—all 
that is demanded is peace, liberty, and jus- 
tice ; but this we will have, or, failing, we 
will take our foes along with us, to be tried 
at that high court from which there is no ap- 
peal. Shall we longer walk the street to be 
threatened with “arrest,” or ‘ hanging,” 
every time we exercis2 the freeman’s sacred 
right of thinking and speaking the honest 
thought that isin us? Shall we longer owe 
our peace or safety to the whim or passion of 
slavering ignorance, or brutal prejudice and 
fanaticism? In God’s name, no/ For in- 
stance, if we believe that Jeff. Davis is a wise 
man, and that Abraham Lincoln is a fool, we 
shall take the liberty to say so, just when- 
ever and wherever we please. If we have 
not the same right to respect the intellect of 
Jefferson Davis that another has to admire 
the ignorance and the trifling obscenity of 
Abraham Lincoln, let us set ourselves to work 
to regain that right. If we have not the 
right to prefer the Government and the Union 
that were formed by our fathers to this abomi- 
nable despotism which Lincoln and his party 
are attempting to fasten upon us, let us strike 
for that right, and strike as our futhers did! 
This, then, is what we have to say to the be- 
sotted wretches who talk of ‘crushing out 
Democrats.” Better stop where you are, and 
learn to carry a civil tongue, or you will be 
convinced that you are nearer the judgment 
day than your delusion has permitted you to 
imagine! 

—The ‘ Rebel Invasion” turns out to have 
been only a raid of the larger dimensions, to 
retaliate for our numerous plundering and 
burning expeditions in the South. Never 
before has Lee allowed his army to wantonly 
destroy private property ; and, to his credit 
be it spoken, that he did not permit the late 
devastating raid as a means of civilized war- 
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fare, but placed it upon the ground of retalia- 
tion for barbarisms the Abolition soldiery 
have inflicted upon his people. For three 
years he has protested against the unsoldier- 
ly and uncivilized fashion of Lincoln’s war- 
fare. So has all Europe done the same ; but 
nothing has been able to check the thieving 
and burning proclivities of the Abolitionists. 
In this instance Gen. Lce has resorted to the 
painful expedient of visiting upon the Aboli- 
tionists a taste of their own style of war; but 
he did not, like Lincoln, allow his soldiers 
to burn and plunder all private houses indis- 
criminately, for it seems that an individual, 
perfectly acquainted with the locality, accom- 
panied his army to point out the dwellings 
of the Abolition leaders, who are considered 
the authors of the war. If the war conti- 
nues as long as Lincoln lays out for it, there 
will, no doubt, be plenty more of opportuni- 
ties for the invasion of the North; and if we 
would save ourselves from a repetition of this 
terrible raid, we have only to stop plunder- 
ing and burning private property in the 
South. The Maryland victims may thank 
Lincoln and his generals for all they have 
suffered. The raiders, it is said, took away 
six millions of property, besides what they 
destroyed. And Gen. Lee could safely spare 
the large force to do this, even while Grant’s 
army was making all the thunder in its pow- 
er at the gates of Richmond. This looks 
very much like treating Grant with contempt. 
Gen. Lee himself says that he considers that 
Grant’s campaign was virtually ended at the 
battle of Spottsylvania. And itis true that 
there has been no general engagement of all 
the forces of the two armies since that bat- 
tle. From that spot Lee swung him round 
into McClelian’s old shoes in the deadly 
swamp, where he, too, is practicing the sub- 
lime art of digging, so much despised by the 
Abolitionists. From a blazing King of Dia- 
monds, Grant has fallen down into a sombre 
Jack of Spades. All in six weeks! Where 
will he be at the end of the next six weeks? 


—The Newburyport Herald, (Mass.,) an in- 
fluential Republican paper, says : 


“‘We never did knowingly, and never in- 
tend to infringe upon the Constitution, and 
trample down the laws and usages, and com- 
— upon which the nation stands, for 

e emancipation of slaves in the southern 
States. Holding to State rights—the right 
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of each community to legislate upon and 
control its local affairs, which idea is at the 
bottom of American freedom—the very keel 
of our ship of state, we do now and have al- 
ways repudiated all interference with local 
matters in States to which we do not belong. 
It was never necessary or justifiable. We 
have no slavery in husetts, and we 
would resist to the death its imposition upon 
us; but if we had slavery here, established 
by the free will of the people, as just, right 
and expedient for us, though we might ditfer 
from the majority, we would resent and resist 
any interference on the part of Maine or Ver- 
mont, or any other community or government 
under heaven, to forcibly or unlawfully abol- 
ish that slavery. 

‘*When even slavery is abolished by vio- 
lence, at the expense of the Constitution and 
Union, it will not make the negroes free, but 
it certainly will destroy the liberties of thirty 
millions of whites. There can be no other 
result.” 


This is, indeed, light in the darkness. It 
is a voice of reason and truth from Massa- 
chusetts! Let not the world despair. What 
is to become of Mr. Lincoln and his war, 
when Republican newspapers begin to talk 
in that fashion ? 


—A lady writing in the Macon Telegraph, 
of Georgia, makes this noble appeal : 

** A word ortwo tomy ownsex. Howmany 
of you have passed through this terrible war 
unscathed? Oh, God, how many of us have 
lost our all, homes, comforts, and friends! 
Yet where is the southern woman who would 
be willing to yield to Yankee despotism? If 
such there be, let me say to you, death were 
preferable. 1 have felt their power ; I know 
their meanness. They have deprived me of 
every worldly possession. Heart strings 
have been severed. Yet I would say to those 
loved ones still baring their breasts—Con- 
quer or die. Many of us may go through 
life with crushed and bleeding hearts ; but 
liberty has ever been purchased at a costly 
sacrifice.” 

We envy not the wretch whose heart kin- 
dles not with a glow of admiration at these 
thrilling words from the pen of a woman. 
We pity the soldier who would not rather 
himself die than wage barbarous war to de- 
prive such a people of their liberty. 


—A Republican cotemporary complains 
of the language we apply to Mr. Lincoln. It 
is not our fault. No other language would 
suit the occasion. Shall we speak of a black- 
guard as a gentleman? Of an ignoramus 
as a scholar? Of an obscene joker and 
clown as a well-bred man of refinement and 
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taste? All this would be out of character, and 7 


in bad taste. Oderint dum metuant, came pro- 
perly out of the mouth of a tyrant; but Eu- 
ripides would never have put that execrable 
sentence into the mouth of Minos or Zacus, 
any more than we would put decent lan- 
guage into the mouth of Abraham Lincoln. 
To say that we shall not speak of Lincoln 
coarsely is to forbid us to mention his name. 


—We present the patrons of Taz Op 
Gvarp this month with an excellent likeness 
of the Hon. Gideon J. Tucker, of whom it 
can be truly said, but rarely said, that he has 
never been known to be politically wrong in 
his life. Among all the divisions and subdi- 
visions and factions that have so often de- 
moralized the Democratic party of this city 
and State, Mr. Tucker is ono of the few 
men who have faithfully followed one line of 
principle. He has often found himself in small 
minorities, but has, we believe, never yielded 
to the pressure of that policy which would 
immolate principle upon the selfish altars of 
personal ambition or mere party succss. We 
know of no man who has a more consistent 
or a more honorable political record. 

When Mr. Tucker was elected Surrogate 
two years ago, it was demanded that he, and 
the officers under him, should take the oath 
of allegiance which Elijah F. Purdy, a so- 
called Democrat, had caused to be adopted 
by the Board of Supervisors. This extra 
Lincoln oath, imposed upon all the county 
officials, Mr. Tucker refused to take, nor 
would he allow it to be administered to any 
officer in his department, notwithstanding 
the Supervisors had ordered that no county 
Officers refusing to take the Lincoln oath 
should receive their salaries. This act of 
defiance of the unconstitutional orders of a 
corrupt and foolish Board of Supervisors, 
was characteristic of Mr. Tucker’s whole po- 
litical life. When this war was commenced 
by Mr. Lincoln, he was one of the very first 
to denounce it as alike unconstitutional, im- 
politic and unjust. He was one of the very 
few public men who had the integrity and 
courage to denounce the damning usurpation 
and despotism in the terms they deserved. 
He never shrunk from the extreme peace 
ground fora moment. As an unflinching ad- 
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vocate of peace, he went before the voters of 
this city a candidate for the very honorable 
and responsible office of Surrogate, and was 
elected by a far larger majority than any 
other official in that canvass. The ‘War 
Democrats” were pained at the ‘‘indiscre- 
tion” of Mr. Tucker in so boldly proclaiming 
his peace principles, and yet he was elected 
by nearly double the majority received by 
any “ War Democrat” in that election. 

Mr. Tucker is a man of ability, and is con- 
sidered one of the best political writers in 
the United States. In 1857 he was Secretary 
of the State of New York, an office in which 
he acquitted himself so ably and faithfuily as 
to command the respect of even his political 
opponents. 


—It is often asked what the Democrats 
mean todo. They mean, as a first step, to 
fill the executive chair with patriotism, and 
to banish faction and despotism from the ad- 
ministration of the Federal Government. 


- What next they will do depends upon what 


they can do to restore peace and prosperity 
to our country. They are in the condition 
of a skillful surgeon who is called to a man 
who fell into the hands of assassins, If his 
wounds are not mortal he will restore him. 
If Abolition has not killed the Union, the 
Democrats will restore it. But, at any rate, 
they will save liberty from going entirely 
down in the whirlpool of blood. 

—The New York World, in trying to com- 
fort the poor, says, there are five hundred 
dollars of bounty money between every poor 
man and extreme poverty. That is, he can 
go into the army and throw away his life for 
negroes. That is a remedy, indeed! The 
$500 bounty is really only about $200. It 
would serve his family, possibly, two months, 
when they would become paupers, and he, 
probably, dead, or mutilated, crippled and 
helpless for life. The World gives the poor 
strange advice—such advice as vught not to 
come from a human heart or brain. The 
poor man, of all others, should not go into 
the army ; he owes it to his family not to ex- 
pose his life to such deadly peril. It is ad- 
vising him to throw away his life for two | 
months’ subsistence, and to leave his wife 
and children paupers. 
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